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ABSTEACT 

Although ^'whistle blowing" (public protest by 
employees of management decisions) is being reported with Increaaing 
freguencyf this paper points cut that crganizational communication 
researchers have not examined the phencmenon* The paper offers a 
review of current literature on the topic and presents a modelt drawB 
from an examination of 51 whistle blowing episodesr o£ the steps 
through which such Incldenta progress* It also reviews selected areas 
of organizational communication literature and makes several 
recomfflendations for reducing the need for whistle blowing drawn from 
this literature^ A list of the 51 whistle blowing episodes examined 
is appended. (FL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



There is a growing tendemcy for e^loyees ©rganigatisni, eepeeially 
saientista and engineers, to challenge management decisions (16), In chal*- 
lenging management decieions, employees may protesc within the orgaiiization 
or they may protest m the publia. This latter avenue of protest is often 
termed ''whistle blowing" and appears to be increasingly comon (^^) * Al^ 
though whistle blowing is oeeurring with increasing frequency or at least 
is being reported more frequently, there is 5 as yet, no significant "liter-- 
ature of whistle blowing-' (38), and researchers have not yet focused upon th 
determinants, forms , or outcomes of whistle blowing events* 

In a recent article In the Journal of Comunlcatlon » Carney (9) noted 
the absence in organi^atlunal cot^unlcation research of studlas in the area 
of communication between organisations (or individuals in organizations) and 
society, such as in whistle blowing, and called for research into this neg^ 
lected area* There appear to be three reasons for this neglect. First, or^ 
ganizational conmunlQatlon researchers have typically looked at organiza- 
tional phenomena from management's point of view (9)« thistle blowing is, 
by definition, an ant i^ 'management act and, therefore, has been ignored* 
Second, there is no specific, well--developed literature of whistle blowing 
from which to draw generalizations and hypotheses. Third, informatiQn about 
specific whistle blowing events is difficult to obtain* Although some cases 1 
such as A* Ernest Fitzgerald's exposure of Air Force cost overruns, are well- 
doc^ented (12, 35, 59), many are described very briefly in general discus- 
sions of organizational problems (see, for exafflple, 15)* ^us, whistle 



blowing is aa tocreasinily frequent organizational phenomenon which presents 
several pfohldns for comunieacion researchers and has, thus, been ipiored. 
The present paper examines ^istle blowing as an organizational pheno-- 
menon* "Hiis paper contains an overview of current literature on whistle 
blowing* A model of the steps through which whistle blowing incidents pro- 
gress is drawn from an examination of 51 whistle blowing incidents* Selected 
areas of organisational communication literature are reviewed, and several 
recomaendations for reducing the need for whistle blowing are drawn from this 
literature- 

Whistle Blowing as an Organisational Phenomenon 
Blumberg (4) and Iwing (15) cite court decisions which indicate that 
Americans do not have the same rightSs such as freedom of the press, speech 
and: due process, at work as they do at home. This "rlghtlessness" is most 
conspicuous for employees, such as scientists and engineers ^ who do not be- 
long to unions (15, 31, 37, 58) and stems i in part, from the idea that the 
employer and employee are "equal partners to the employment agreement. Just 
as the employee is free to resign whenever he/she wants, so the ©nployer is 
free to show him/her the door whenever it desires" ( 15) , The assumption be-- 
hind the "legal notion of freedom of cQntract" is that an employee can leave 
a firm and find comparable employment with little difficulty ( 15) , Nonethe-- 
less, as Blades points out in (3 j p. 1407) i "It is the fear of being dls^ 
charged which above all else renders the great majority of employees vulner- 
able to employer coercion," He maintains that "only the unusually valuable 
employee has sufficient bargaining power to obtain a guarantee that he will 
be discharged during a specified term of employment only for 'just cause'" 
(3, pp. 1411-1412). The great majority of employees are viewed as expend- 
able- Thus, an employee's threat to quit his/her job has little power in 



effeGtimg change in an organization, 

Desplta thft little effect emplsyeea have apon managCTent decisions j 
society depanda on the professional integrity of the experts in an organiza- 
tion t© assure that management decisiong will not harm sociaty (57)* Pro- 
fessionals, such as scientists and engineers, are often bound by m explicit 
code of ethics such as the National Society of Professional Enginears" Coda 
of Ithics which states the engineer "will regard his duty to the public 
welfare as paramount*" The engineer is instructad to "notify c' apar 
authority of any Qbsarved conditions which endanger public safety and health'* 
if "his engineering judgmant is overruled by nontechnical authority* " Thus, 
as Morse notes (in 34, p. 219) i "Engineering athiess from the viewpoint of 
industry, will rise or fall on the decisions of the engineer himself*" Ap^ 
plication of engineering ethics in actual cases ^ mays however, result in 
"gray-areas" (2) since the engineer is also technically bound to uphold his 
client's best interests in all cases (20)* Such a resulting dil^ma would 
be especially acute for the older enginaer who might find job security in 
compatition with ethical interests (20)* 

One response of the ethical engineer to a perceived problem in his/her 
organization is "whistle blowing." "Hie basic assumption behind this response 
is that employees who disagree on ethical grounds with their TOployers about 
organiiational policy should not quitj but should speak out (15 ^ 59)* 
According to Nader et al, (in 35, p* vii) , whistle blowing isi 

the act of a man or woman who^ believing that the 
public interest overrides the interest of the 
organization he serves, publically "blows the 
whistle" if the organization is involved in corrupt, 
illegal, fraudulant, or harmful activity* 

•Hiusi whistle blowers challenge organizational heads "who appear to be engaged 

in illegal, imofal, or irresponsible activity" (35., pp* 76-77). A whistle 
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bldwer is '-the muckraker from wlthiii 



: he cdniiders the un-' 



cOMeionable praetices of his own o 



at Ion' 



II 



), 4) - or "the insider 



who feels compelled to tell all to 



uttlders 



, p. 158). In generalp 



the whistle blower "believes he cr 



jthical behavior in bus-* 



inciss ©r govmrtnneut by making his cl^ 



tatlty public" (27^ p, 1). 



Walters (in 59, p, 26) offers a ompr 



afinition of the whistle 



blower*! actions when he notes th££i 



having decided at some pr Int tht^ ihe actions of 
the organisation are tm. al, il .egalj or ineffi-- 
cirats he or she acts on i;.-4t belief by informing 
legal authorities or others outside the organisa^ 
tion* 



Thus* whistle blowers^ who may be federal employees (12) or employees of cor- 
porate organizations 5 put their duty to the public above their loyalty to the 
organisation (13^ 58). 

Peters and Branch (33) distinguish between two types of whistle blowers i 
the "pure" whistle blower who speaks out while still employed by the institu- 
tion he/she is attackings and the "alumnus" whistle blower who leaves the 
organisation before attacking its policies. 

Political conservatives may date the beginning of whistle blowing as 
1963 when Otto Otepka gave classified documents to a Senate subcommittee 
claiming that the Kennedy administration was harboring Communists in the 
State Department. Otepka, fired by Dean Ruskp defended his actions by 
claiming he had a "higher loyalty" to the nation and felt it should be 
protected from Comunists (38). Liberals would probably date the first oc- 
currence of whistle blowing as 1966 when Jmes Boyd revealed Senator Thomas 
Dodd's unethical campaign finance practices to the public through Drew 
Pearson^Jack ^derson columns (38). 

Unfortunataly, "whistle blowing" is a flippant label for a very serious 
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5 

act, Fmtera and Braneh (in 38 ^ p, 18) claim the name is derived from "the 
eharieature of the bulbous-cheeked EQgliih bobby wheezing away on his whistle 
when the maiden «ies 'Stop, thief T' They note, however, that the flippant 
label may be useful because it avoids the connotation of treason, ^ey be- 
lieve (in 38, pp, 18-19) thati 

Whiatle--b lowing is severely hampered by the d^age 
of its most famous historical laodel, Judas Iscariot* 
tortin Luther seems to be about the only figure of 
note to make much headway with public opinion after 
doing an inside job on a corrupt organisation - 

Whistle blowing iSp thus, am Indication that "the rules and guidslines for 
resolving disputes and failures within an organisation have been insufficient" 
C38t P» 291) and that the situation is so serious it d^ands public attention. 

There have been a large number of whistle blowing cases involving pro^ 
fessionals ^ployed by industry and gover^ent (57) , In a survey of 800 mem^ 
bars of the National Society of Professional Engineers, von Hippel reports 
that most of the respondents had at one timm or another felt obliged to 
question some of the activities in which their organisations were involved, 
"When -aked to work on a product or project they believed not to be in the 
public interest" sevra percent of the respondents said they had sought trans-- 
far within the organisation and another seven perc^ent said they had resigned* 
Over 20 percent refused to work on a project or on a client's coimisslon or 
to accept a Job offer for this reason; and 60 percant had ■^expressed their 
disapproval of a project to their employer or client" (57, p* 9), As Olson 
reports (in 36^ p, 32) ^ however, "how forceful this disapproval was, Is un- 
known,*' Von Hippel maintains that this survey indicates that known cases of 
whistle blowing may be only the tip of a rather large iceberg, Otflier authors 
agree (cf, 15, 31), 
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Degcrlptlops of Specific Whistle Blowing Events 
In general, writers concerned with whistle blowing have encouraged 
others to blow the whistle by justifying the actions of known whistle blowers 
while stressing the consequences of such serious action* 

To encourage whistle blowing^ in the spring of 1975, the Co™lttee on 
Scientific Freedom and Responsibility of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS) issued a report urging scientists and engineers 
to blow the whistle on their employers when they saw their work being used 
for "morally dubious ends" (15, p, 184). In the sme year. Senator Edward 
Kennedy "sponsored hearings, to publicise the cause of govenment ^ployees 
who spoke out against illegal or iamotal actions in their 4\gencies" (15, 
p. 77), 

Although the A4AS and the Kennedy hearings encouraged conscious acts of 
whistle blowing, Dudar (In 12^ p« 52) maintains "most' people who wind up in 
the fraternity /^f whistle blower£/ begin almost accldently, expecting gratl-- 
tude and encountering, instead, a stone wall of either indifference or hos^ 
tllity." Apparently, much of the whistle blowing which does occur is a 
result of organizations" unresponsiveness to anployees (59), in a study of 
university students. Turner (in 54, p, 1) reports students "believed their 
freedom of expression was impaired, not becuase anyone actively prevented 
them from speaking, but because no one would listen, understand, or care*" 
This is perhaps the whistle blower's plight. He/she feels management will 
not listen to what he/she views as legitljnate concerns. 

Several writers have indicated that managers are unresponsive to employee 
concerns* for example. Silver (47) claims most employee complaints are "in^ 
substantial," while Thompson (52) claims moat manf.gers feel employees will 
se«s that management is "right" if they are given "the facts," Walters (59) 

ERIC ^ 



beliaves managera should respeet employeae' rights to disagraa with organl-- 
national policy not because it is the eoployees* fundamental rights but be^ 
cause it ±m in the best interest of the organisation* 

As a result of such attltudei, Nader at al. (35) maintain the most vul- 
narable whistle blower is tta one who speaks out from within an organisation* 
Accordingly^ most whistle blowers have reached what Peters and Branch (38) 
call a "career plateau^" because blowing the whistle may Ir^^d to expluslon 
from the organisation ands often, the end of a career. 

In an often-quoted attack^ James H. Roches Chairman of General Motors 

Corporation, states (in 17* 52)% 

Some of the enemies of business now encourage an 
employee to be disloyal to the enterprise. They 
want to create auipiclon and disharmony and pry 
into the proprietary interests of the business. 
However s this is labeled—industrial esplonagei 
whistle blowings or professional responsibility— 
it is another tactic for spreading disunity and 
creating conflict. 

Even when managers recognise the legitimacy of blowing the whistle, many re- 
act as does Dr. Arthur Buechej Vice President for Research with General 
Electric^ who notes how difficult it often is "to distinguish between those 
who are blowing the whistle and those who are crying wolf" (15, p. 227). 
Buecne believes an employee who chooses to make a "public attack" on his 
organisation should be willing to resign (62), 

Thuss Boulden (in 6^ p, 43) warns engineers that "any effort to... 
speak out against company practices, will be Interpreted by your employers 
and fellow workers as disloyalty and near treason." He maintains whistle 
blowing almost never has a positive effect on an engineer's career, and the 
"odds are that management will not only attempt to brand your statements as 
falsehoods, but may also attack your veracity and competence" (6, p. 44). 
Paters and Branch (in 38, pp. 15-16) describe the "typical" responie to a 
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wMatle blowing attrapti 

A wMatla^blower ' 3 antagomiiti will probably do 
aomething like the following i hand the press a 
2^000 page^ computer^blegaed study by experts In 
support of their positlohi cite national security i 
job protection^ or economic emergency as the 
justification for their actions | Jjapugn the person 
with the whistle as an unqualified^ self-^seeklngj 
disloyal s and moderately unbalanced undeirling who 
just doesn't understand the complexities that con-* 
verge at the topi call for further study of the 
problem! and retire to dinner with their lawyers* 

An article in Time (51) notes that most e^loyees who oppose corporate policy 

are flredj demotedj or forced to resign* 

Often, the whistle blower will be subjected to what Blades (in 3, p, 

1413) terms "abusive discharge'' in which the employee Is "discharged as a 

result of resisting his employer -s attest to intimidate or coerce him In a 

way which bears no reasonable relationship to the employment." The "abusive 

discharge" is apt to be malicious because, as Wwtn% (in 15, p, 200) notes i 

"When a competent Mployee with years of service is fired for refusing to 

submit to a boss-s improper or over-reaching demands, the boss feels guilt 

in a way not experienced when firing an CTployea for ^competence or lasi-- 

ness," Stone (In 48, pp, 214-215) suggestsi "People who feel, threatened 

by whistle blowing will taevitably seek to *make an eicample' of the whistle 

blowers by firing, dCTotion, or harrassment * " The whistle blower is seen as 

a threat to the hierarchical organization ( 15, 48) - An organlEatlon may pay 

some price for the loss of an ^ployee. but an employee Is likely to pa ^ he - 

higher price, ^Ing (In 15, p. 38) cites a sociologist who has called 

"abusive discharge" the "organizational equivalent of capital punistoent," 

Potential results of whistle blowing pose a dileBona for the potential 

whistle blower. He mamt call for help loudly enough so that he receives 

public attention, but he must not appear to be gratifying his own ego ( 38) * 
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His call is more likely to be heard and believed if he appears to clearly 
lose from hla act, Mthough he loses his career ^ as Peters and Branch (in 
38, pp, 287-288) notei "me strengths on which whistle-blawers have relied 
is basically that they have been judged right by most of the people who have 
studied the conflicts from outside the battle area*" Some whistle blowers 
may find comfort in the fact that nearly all whistle blowers who have been 
punished for their views win their cases when they challenge their punish- 
ment in court (59). D'Aprix (in 11, pp. 29-30) maintainii 

in a highly traditional organisation, comunication 
is ritualized, *. .There is considerable CTphasis on 
coimunication up and down a chain of comand. The 
worker is not permitted to air his grievances to his 
bosa-s boss without first seeking pemission and 
approval. 

Most employees usually do seek approval first (59), Boulden (6) warns eng- 
ineers that they should always speak first to their supervisor when they have 
inforsmtion about an unsafe product or condition within the company, itoployees* 
however^ are most likely to go directly to the public with their concerns when 
their criticisms have met with "bureaucratic runarounds, deaf earSi or host- 
ility" in the past (59, p, 30), 

As discussed previously, inforaation on specific whistle blowing events 
is lifted. The present author collected information on 51 separate whistle 
blowing incidents,^ The amount of information available on these events 
ranged from one paragraph descriptions in general overviews of whistle blow- 
ing (cf, 1^ to extensive discussions of cases which were well publiciEed (cf , 
accounts of the Goodrich air brake problems in 35 and 55) , 

An examination of these 51 separate whistle blowing events reveals con- 
sistent patterns of events in "pure'* whistle blowing incidents (i,e., in in- 
stances where the whistle is blowi by a person who la still an employee of 

^ A list of these Incidents is included at the end of this article. 

er|c 11 
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the organization) and ±n "aliaanus" whistle blowing incidents (i.e., in In- 
st anees where the whistle is blown by someone who is no longer a member of 
the organisation) . 

In pure whistle blowing incidents ^ the events occur in the following 
order (although gome steps may be omitted) I 



Step li Ml organizational member becomes aware of an 

organizational product or policy which he/she feels 
is unethical* immoral^ or illegal and/or will en- 
danger the public. 

Step It The organisational member egresses his/her concerns 
to his/her imedlate superiorCs), The mOTber per-- 
ceivaa that his/her superior (s) is not going to act 
upon his concerns. 



Step 3: The organizational member expresses his/her concems 
to administrators higher up in the corporate or 
goverMiental hierarchy. The member perceives the 
administrators are not going to act upon his/her 
concerns. 



Step 4a: The organizational member takes his/her concerns to 
the regulatory body C^uch as a Congressional sub- 
coTOttittee* the courts, the Atomic Inergy Comnisslon) 
which is charged with overseeing the organisation or 
government agency , This step, by definition, makes 
the member's concerns public, 

and /or 



Step 4b: The organisational member takes his/her concerns to 
the public press, which then publicises thra* 



Step Ss The organizational m^ber Is Isolated by his/her 

superiors (for example^ his/her assistants are taken 
away and other organizational members are instructed to 
avoid hto/her) . 



Step 6i The organizational m^ber is expelled from the organl- 
zation; he/she is either fired or forced to reeign. 

In the 25 cases of pure whistle blowing exMined* only two deviated from 

this pattern. In one case* Step 5 occurred before Step 4b | and in the other 



case. Step 4a occurred, then Steps 5 and 4b- 



There are, in essence, two types of alumus whistle blowers: those who 
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vdiumtaifily resign from an orgMiiation bafore blowing the whiitla and thoee 
who are eicpellad (fired or forced to rsalgn) . The following stagee typically 
occur in alumnus whistle blowing inaidents (although some atepa may be omlt*- 
ted) I 

Step 1: An organizational member benomes aware of an organiza^ 

tional produet or policy which he/ihe feels li unethical^ 
immoral I or illegal and/or will endanger the public. 

Step 2 1 The organizational member eKpressas his/her coneerna to 

his/her Immediate superior(s)# The member perceives his/ 
her luperior(s) is not going to act upon his/her concerns. 

Step 3a I The organizational mOTber resigns voluntarily. His/her 
resignation may or may not be publicized. 

and /or 

Step 3b! The organizational mCTiber is SKpelled. He/she is either 
fired or forced to resign. 

Step 4a: The organizational mes^er takes his/her concerns to the 
regulatory body (such as a Congressional subcomiittee, 
the Courts « the Atomic Energy Coimission) which is 
charged with overseeing the products or services of^ 
fared by the organization or government agency. This 
step9 by definltlonp makes the member's concerns public. 

and /or 

Stap 4b: ^e organizational member takes his/her concerns to the 
public press s which then publicizes tham. 

There may be a lapsa of time between Step 3a and Steps 4a or 4b. In one 
casai an organizational member voluntarily resigned and waited 21 years before 
complating Step 4a. 

In tha 26 cases of al^nus whistle blowing examined ^ only two exceptions 
to the above order were noted. One case occurred in tha following saquance: 
Steps Ij 2, 4a, Sa, 4b. In the other case, the organizational mmbmT was 
Isolated before Step 3b. 

Relevant Aspects of Organizational Goimunicatlon 
This section Includes a Ij^lted discussion of several aspects of organl* 
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zatlonai comiunlcmtien whieh art relevant to whistle blowing events. This 
section is not an eKhaustlvs reviaw of organizational comunieation litera-- 
turei complete reviews of such literature are contained in Redding (41) and 
Richetto (42), among othe r sources* 

A comaaon mlscoadeption la that comunlcatlon in organizations can be 
"improved" by Inoreaalag the amount of comunleatlon that occurs* According 
to Cecil Glbb (in 18, p. 241), hmfgvarj ■'organization :taiplles some restric- 
tions on coTOUnleations*" Redding (In 41, p, 91) notes^ "The typical complex 
organization^ because of Its Inevitable structuring of relationship In some 
kind of neworkp must g£ necessity place restrictions upon comiunication." 
To be in an "organized statej" random and diffuse co^minlcatlon must be 
restricted so that various groups and specialists, will racelve the Inf orma* 
tlon that Is most relevant (cf. 24, p, 225), Redding (in 41, p* 97) suc- 
cinctly states: 

(a) organizations Inherently tend to produce com-' 
municatlon overload, (b) overload can be reduced by 
restrictions upon comunicationj and (c) completely 
open or unrestricted comunicatlon will not work. 

"Without restrictions on conmunicatlonp any organizatioaal mCTber — especially 
1£ he occupies a position requiring coordination or decision maklng~could 
be burled under an avalanche of Incoming messages from all other members" 
(^1* p* 92). Communication overload occurs whan there is "an axcess of 'in- 
put' over the ability of the massags-racalver to 'handle' such input" (41 ^ 
87), One mechanism to reduce overload is the "exception principle" (in 
45, p, 201) s 

only significant deviations from standards, procedures, 
and policies should be b^rought to the attention of the 
superior; /^hat Is, only/ matters of exception and not 
of standard practice /ms brought to the attention of 
superiors/. 
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Procedures and practices such m§ the exception principle create problCTS 
for organiEations I howavar* Too much information cannot be allowad to travel 
up the organisational hierarchy | butp on the other hand^ decision makers must 
receive InforMtion they need. For exaaple, Daniel (10) identifies , as a 
pervasive problem in all large business organizations * the difficulty of get- 
ting all relevant information to decision makers from all parts of the organ- 
isation promptly and in a suitable form. Redding (in 41, p. 75) notes an 
"Inverse relationship between hierarchical position and ability to know all 
the 'facts' required for decision making*" March and SJ^an (305 posit the 
concept of "uncertainty absorption" Co indicate that there are progressively 
increasing omissions of detail as a message travels up an organisational 
hierarchy. 

All complex organisations, by definition, involve superlor-'subordlnate 

relationships « The communication occurring at these crucial Junctions has 

received much research attention, Jablin (la 2^= p. 2) defines superior^ 

subordinate cowunication as; 

those exchanges of Information and influence 
between organisational members, at least one 
of whom has formal (as defined by official 
organisational sources) authority to direct 
and evaluate the activities of other organ^ 
isatlonal members « 

This review will deal with two areas of auperlor^subordinate coBmunicatlons 
(1) upward communication and (2) openness • 

Upward Communication 
Nim^rous studies have been conducted on upward conmunlcation (cf,41). 
Researchers have concluded that mobility aspirations (the desire for advance^ 
ment and status--seeklng proclivity) and low trust In one's superior are neg- 
atively related to accuracy of upward coraminlcatlon (28, 39). Within a hier- 
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arahyp If an Individual hai power over the advancOTemt of people of lower 
rankt those of lower rank will "emit" critical comients in their somuniea- 
tlon with persons of higher rank (25)^ Vogel (56) maintains that sub^ 
ordinates pareeive an inverse relationship between promotion opportunities 
and the extent to whieh they openly disagree with superiors. When informa- 
tion is both favorable and Important ^ however, subordinates do not hesitate 
to eommunicate it upward to their superiors (37). To combat the potential 
distortion of upward cDtEmunicationi superiors vi^ messages that are favor^ 
able to subordinates as less accurate than messages that are unfavorable to 
subordinates C * 

Subordinates perceive that superiors are more willing to listen to 
"positive" than to "negative" topics, while subordinates' satisfaction with 
their superiors and their job is correlated with their superiors' willingness 
to listen to th^ (1) « 

One potential block to upward aomaunication is "semantic/iftfarmation 
distance," Tompkins* (53) term for the "gap" in information and understand* 
ing which exists between superiors and subordinates on specified issues, 
Minter (33) notes that serious semantic differences between amperiors and sub-* 
ordinates are quite frequent , occurring approximately 60 percent of the time- 
Superiors and subordinates have difficulty agreeing on basle ^lob duties and 
demands facing subordinates (29, 43). Browne and Niet^el (7) maintain that 
the greater the semantic distance between superior and subordinate, the lower 
the morale of the subordinate. 



"open" comunication relationship exists between superiors and sub-- 
ordinates when (in 22, p. 4) : 



Openness 



both parties perceive the other infceractant as 
a willing and receptive listener, and refrain 
from responses which might be perceived as pro- 
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vidlni nagativs relational or dleconf Irmlng 
feedback. , 

Openness Is an essential elenent for an effective organizational climate 
(I9s 26). Employees are more satisfied with their jobs when openneis of 
Gommuaication exists between superiors and subordinates (1^ 8^ 21), 

Redding contends (in 40, p. 330) that there is a difference between 
openness in message -sanding- ^" candid disclosure of feelings, or 'bad news,* 
and ^portant company facts ""and openness in mes s ag e ^ r ec elvin g^ - " enc our-* 
aging, or at least permitting, the frank eKpression of views divergent from 
one's owni the willingness to listen to 'bad news' or discomforting Informa* 
tion*" Baird (1) adds that it is essential to differentiate between task- 
relevant and nontask'-relevant openness, 

Stull (49) found that for task and nontask topics, subordinates and 
superiors preferred supervisory responses that were acaapting (ego-supportive) 
or reciprocating ("owning^up" to one's feelings, ideas, etc) rather than 
neutral-negative (unfeeling, cold, or "non'-accepting") , Building on 
Watzla^ck, Beav^ and Jackson (60 and Stull (4^, Jablin (21, 22) found 
that disconf irming responses (providing a speaker with irrelevant content and 
equally irrelevant relational feedback) are not acceptable in superior-sub* 
ordinate comunication. 

An Organisational Comunication Approach 
to fflilstle Blowing ~~ 

Whistle blowing occurs when an organisational member bypasses the normal 
organisational hierarchy and takes his concerns to a higher organisational 
authority or to the public* The choice between taking a concern up an organ- 
isational hierarchy m outside the hierarchy to the public is clearly a 
choice between comunication strategies. Superiors' responses to these two 
strategies can be e^lained. in part, using a perspective drawn from the 
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iitaratura on organisational eomnunicatlon. 

Am discussed pfeviously^ an organisation, by definition and neoeasity, 
rastriata the Moimt of information trmveling up through the hitrarehy Cig, 
^1) . Whan potential whiatle blgwars attempt to take their conGerBa through 
an organisational hierarchy, they may be at tamp ting to incraasep ©r at 
least alter, tha upward flow of information, niay aKpress their eonearne 
diractly to tha publie whan they feel they aannot altar the flow of informa- 
tion or get a suitable response from the organisation. This fealing may 
result because thair superiors will not pass their eoncarns to tha next level 
of the hiararchy or because their iupariora do not raspond to the concerns as 
the subordinates wish them to. Thus, tha crucial concam becomes tha super** 
ior's decision to transmit information through an organisational hiararchy, 
to act upon the information in tha way the subordinate wishas* 

Subordinates are likely to pass Information to their superiors if tha 
information is Important and favorabla (37). In ganarals a potantial whlstla 
blowar may consider hls/har information favorable becausa ha/she faals they 
have discovered an organisation problra which needs to be readied. His/her 
concarn shows that ha/she is a conscientious ^ployea. His/her information 
is unlikaly to be passed up tha organisational hierarchy by hls/har superior, 
however, becausa this information ^ by dafinitloni is unfavorabla to his/her 
suparlor. Thus, hls/har suparlor is unlikely to pass nagative Information 
to his/her own superior (25, 39). The superior is also unlikaly to pass 
such information upward because superiors view messagas which ara favorable 
to subordinatas as less accurata than messagas which are unfavorable (SO) , 
A superior would be raluctant to pass on messages which he/she perceives as 
likely to ba inaccurate. 

Tha problra of passing infomatlon uj^ard would be confounded by a large 
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"sOTantia/infarmation dlitmnee" (44) batween superior and lubsrdiaata, as 
for ©Kmplaj when the superior is a non-teehaleal manager or an engineer 
with a different apesialcy than the subordinate* 

Given this fram^orkp there is a potential for whistle blowing any time 
a subordioate cosmunieates Information to a superior pereaived to be unfavor- 
able to tha superior (assuming the superior transmits it up tha organisa- 
tional hierarchy). Of eoursa, in many instances, when a superior itops a 
subordinate's message^ the subordinate decides his/her information was un- 
important and gives up. Oeeasinnally, however, the subordinate feels that 
he/she has discovered something inmoralj unethicals or illegal and refuses 
to keep silent. When the subordtaate feels this way he/she is likely to by- 
pass the oommunication channels normally associated with the organizational 
hierarchy— sometimes going directly to the public* Members of the organiza- 
tional hierarchy are likely to react against him/her, in partp because he/ 
she has publicly d^onstrated the ineffectiveness of the organizational com* 
munlcation systCT. The corporate whistle blower, if his/her charges are 
correct j illustrates one of the dilemmas faced by ail complex organizations-*-* 
how to restrict the flow of information up the organizational hierarchy and, 
at the same time, insure that all the necsasary information reaches the 
organizational decision makers. 

This dilemaa couldi perhaps, be resolved using principles drawn from 
organizational comunication literature. One potential renedy focuses on the 
superior^subordinate relationship. 

Whistli blowing often occurs in research laboratories which employ sci- 
entists and engineers. According to Siepert (in 46, p. 92) i 

Today's laboratory director cannot measure up to his 
staff's high expectations unless he has the Interest 
and skills to be an effective coiraunication chain 
(and buffer) batween the research staff and the lay 
levels above • 
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Thus 9 organisational ooimunicatlon spdclallsts are needed In organisations 
which employ icisntiits and engineers to help suner^laori develop the skills 
they need to be effactive n^nagers. Sanders (44) maintains that a combina- 
tion of technical ability and jud^ent with admlniscrative ability and Judg^ 
ment is rare in scientists, but essential for managers of scientists. Organ- 
isational commnication specialists can help managers of engineers develop 
administrative ability and Jud^ent and perhaps, thereby, obviate the need 
for whistle blowing. 

A second remedy involves a special tecbaique for accomplishing more 
efficient upward comaunication^^'the use of ombudsmen* According to Silver 
(in p* 77) a political ombudiman isi 

a person of some eminence i learned in lawi who is 
appointed by a legislative body to inquire into 
complaints against administrative officials and to 
make periodic reports about his findings, 

A corporate ombudsman would hear amployee complaints, decide whether or not 

the complaint was warranted , investigats the dispute i and suggest a solution* 

Silver maintains that an ombudsmn could eiqilain to an employee why the em^ 

ployee's complaint was unwarranted* He contends (in 47, p. 79) • 

one of the great problems of corporate life, and a 
cause for frequent grievance , is not the unfairness^ 
of management action, but the inexpllcabllity loi ixj 
**pEven in corporations~where internal comttunications 
ara the lifablood of their activlty-*-declslons are 
sometjjies made without adequate explanation. Oftan^ 
such decisions appear to be arbitrary whan in fact 
they are not. Iqually often, work discontent is 
caused by a lack of understanding as to reasons for 
such apparantly unfavorable decisions. Even what at 
first blush appears to be "insubordination'- may well 
be nothing more than a comLunicatlon gap. 

The IneKpllcability of corporate decisions may or may not be the cause of 

what Silver terms "insubordination." A corporate ombudsman will not be 

suCQessful in answering the grievances of professional employees if he/she 
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Bmmm his primary duty as eKplaining the reasons for managfflaent decisions* 
This action may settle disputes in some cases * but in others a professional 
employee may be opposed to a decision no matter what reasoning it is based 
upon, ^uSt to be effective ^ a corporate ombudsman must not automatically 
assime that decisions made by management are correct especially when those 
decisions affect professional OTployees. 

These are only two potential solutions to the growing number of re- 
ported incidents of whistle blowing. It would be naive to ass\aie that all 
whistle blo^ng could or even should be prevented* Given the costs of 
whistle blowing to both organisations and individual OTployees, however, 
hopefully the need for whistle blowing can be obviated somewhat. 

Reported incidents of whistle blowing are occurring with increasing fre- 
quency* ^niistle blowing is both a constructive phenomenon and a destructive 
one. It is constructive because whistle blowers often reveal unethical prac-- 
tices or defects which would cause danger to the public. It is destructive 
because whistle blowMs often suffer personal and professional harm and/or 
suspicion is created within organisations* As a result , the public begins 
to distrust the motives of all compleK organiEations, Perhaps organizational 
communication researchers can gain insights into whistle blowing which will 
reduce its destructive effects while, at the same tlmn, protecting public 
safety and encouraging ethical behavior in organizations* 

Orgmizational comiunication scholars have not studied dissent in organ- 
isations from a coOTunication perspective* Dissent occurs, at least in part, 
through the comunication of information which organisational meabers conaider 
negative* tore systematic research needs to be conducted to determine the 
nature of this information and how it is acted upon by organizational mMbers. 
For SKMiple, research needs to be conducted to determine how superiors should 
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act upon it to meet the aonctrns of 
all organisational members^ In thia 
tha dataminantii fomg and outoomes 
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